





The Musical Visitor. 











CINCINNATI, JANUARY, 1889. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


I stand upon the hill and hear 
The unseen spirits of the air 
Playing on harps of branches bare 
A dirge for the departing year, 


A dirge, in saddest minor key, 
That seems the voice of dying things, 
But through its sadness softly sings 

a The voice of all glad things to be. 


The crescent moon shows faint through gloom 
Above the hill-topcrowned with pines— 
A ghost of light like that which shines 

From lamps in some death-darkened room, 


The earth is raimented in white, 

| As robed for burial, and I hear 

E What seems the voice of mourners near, 
The black pines whispering to the night. 


Like friars saying o’er the dead 
Their masses for the soul’s repose, 
Earth sleeps: ’tis for the year that goes 
From us to-night that mass is said. 


Beneath my feet the wintry sea 

Moans out its sorrow to the shore 
’ For something missed forevermore, 
That only lives in memory. 
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Old Year, your time has come to die, 
Your hands have mingled sighs and tears, 
And reared, like all your kindred years, 
Stones by the grave where dead hopes lie. 


For all the joys you brought, Old Year, 
We give you thanks, and let our love 
Be laid your empty hands above, 
Like blossoms on a dead man’s bier. 
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And for the sorrow and the pain 
You scattered in our lives, Old Year, 
We thank you, for they brought us near 
To God, and so to countless gain. 


j Good-bye, Old Year. The winds’ low wail 
: Is like a last, long, dying breath, 

And earth seems face to face with death, 
And wakes from dreaming, frightened, pale. 





This is a time for solemn thoughts, 
As the dead year, whose face we hide, 
Drifts outward on the ebbing tide, 
As drifted she of Camelot ; 


Drifts out into the mighty sea, 

From whence no breezes earthward blow. 

What lands are there we may not know— 
We only say—Eternity, 

* . * > * . 

Hark! through the frosty air is heard 

A silver peal, and every cloud 

Throws off its semblance of a shroud, 
And with the music’s joy is stirred. 
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A silver blossom in the sky 
The moon is, and it seems to shine 
From the black branches of the pine, 
Where wailing winds to silence die. 
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As dies the dirges for the dead, 
As fades the cloud along the sky, 
So thoughts of sorrow turn and fly, 
And hope uplifts her drooping head. 


O, welcome, New Year! It may be 

Your hands are full of gifts to crown 
¥ . Our hearts with gladness and to drown 
The voice of yearning memory. 


God grant it; but come good or ill, 
The joys we ask, or bitter fate, 
We know God is compassionate, 
i And we will trust His goodness still. 
; : Espen E. REXFORD. 
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| DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY—III. 


my beginning with Mr. Johnson that I had another surprise 
One day a young man called to inquire about taking lessons 
|}upon the piano. He was a mechanic—an apprentice to a jeweler, 
i think. Mr. Johnson asked him if he could play at all. No, he 
knew nothing about music whatever. Mr. Johnson reflected a 
| moment and then said, as if it were the result of very serious and 
| important deliberation : ‘I think my assistant here, Mr. Root, would 
| be best adapted to your case."" My astonishment was unbounded, 
but if this young man knew nothing I was a little ahead of him, 
and it would bea delight to help him over the road I had just 


I DO not think it could have been more than six weeks from 


|I made up in good will and attention. At any rate he was well 
satisfied, as 1 had good reason to know afterward. It was not long 
before others came and inquired for me instead of Mr. Johnson, on 
account of young Slade’s recommendation. 

About this time, certainly not more than seven weeks from the 
beginning of my connection with Mr. Johnson, he proposed a new 
bargain. The first had not been for any definite time—we were 
“to see how we liked,’’ as he said, but of course the seeing was 
wholly on his side. He had now evidently made up his mind, and 
an agreement was made for a year at a very considerable increase 
in pay. That I was glad and thankful goes without saying. The 
news flew to the old farm as fast as Uncle Sam's machinery in those 
days could take it (there was no dream yet for years of telegraph 
and at ‘‘ Thanksgiving,” toward the end of November, when I made 
my first visit home, we had a happy time, as you may imagine. 

About this time Mr. Mason advertised that new members would 
be admitted to the Boston Academy's Chorus. Those who wished 
to join must be at a certain place at a certain time, and have their 
voices and reading ability tested. Mr. Johnson said | had better go; 
that the Academy's work was more difficult than that of the Musical 
Education Society, and that the practice would be good for me in 
every way. I shook in my shoes at the suggestion, but Mr. Johnson's 
courage was equal to the occasion, and I went. That was my first 
sight of Lowell Mason, and also of Geo. Jas. Webb, who did the 
trying of the voices, while Mr. Mason looked on. I passed, and 
was much surprised when Mr. Mason came to where I| was standing 
and asked me to join his choir—that famous Bowdoin Street Choir 
the like of which has rarely been equaled, in my opinion, in this or 
any other country. I told him why I could not—that I was with Mr. 





Johnson, etc., but that invitation settled the voice question in my 


| mind. I was going to sing. After that, nothing should stop me 
| Lowell Mason had wanted me in his choir, and that was as good as 


a warranty that I could succeed. 
Meanwhile I did not neglect my flute. I was so well along on 


| that, that Mr. Johnson thought something might come of it. So | 


took some lessons and gave some lessons on that instrument, and 
sometime in the following year I organized a flute club of my pupils 
and others. There were some pretty good singers in it, and we 
called it the ‘‘ Nicholson Flute and Glee Club." “ Nicholson's Flute 
Instructor "’ was my delight, both for method and music, hence the 
name. We had music arranged in six parts for our ten flutes 
Simon Knaebel, a good orchestra and band musician, I remember, 
arranged it. Wehad marches, quicksteps, waltzes, etc., all simple 
but popular then. We gave some concerts in the neighboring 
towns, and on one grand occasion played at some performance in 
the Odeon, and, what is better, were encored. It was rather absurd 
to have harmony, the base of which could go no lower than middle 
C; but it was a novelty, and to us a source of great enjoyment. 

I used to play duets occasionally with a rather pompous, middle- 
aged gentleman. He did not play very well, but his simple melody 
with my variations and the accompaniment of a friendly guitar, 
produced an effect that at least delighted him. One beautiful sum 
mer evening he proposed that we serenade an elegant lady of his 
acquaintance. My friend, the guitar player, was quite willing, and 
we started out. On our way we played at oné or two other places, 
to get our hands in, and finally near midnight arrived at the spot 
where my high-toned patron was to achieve fame and glory, as he 
fondly hoped, for he really seemed to think he was the central figure 
musically, as he certainly was personally. He placed us where a 
light from a distant street lamp showed the outline of his and our 
figures. All was perfectly still when we commenced, but very soon 
two men came along, both somewhat intoxicated. They came 
close to us and listened quietly for a couple of minutes, then one 
of them stepped up in front of my tall friend, and gazing at him 


|traveled. That was my first pupil, and what I lacked in experience - 
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4 THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 








intently for a moment, said very deliberately but very distinctly, 
‘jest a learnin’, aint ye?"’ It was awful. I did not dare to laugh, 
but the guitar gave forth some extraordinary tremolos, and at the end 
of the strain the performers adjourned “sine die.”’ It was the last 
musical performance of that combination. . 

One important day, soon after my admission to the Boston 
Academy's Chorus; Mr. Johnson said I had better take some voice 
lessons of Mr. Webb; that private voice teaching was very profit- 
able, and he thought I could fit myself to do it. Mr. Johnson never 
flinched from what he thought I ought to do. I was glad enough, 
however, to take lessons of Geo. Jas. Webb, the best vocal teacher 
in Boston, an elegant organist, an accomplished musician, and a 
model Christian gentleman. He received me with great kindness, 
and after trying my voice in various ways, gave me some exercises 
to work upon. At my next lesson, after I had sung what he had 
before given me to practice, he looked up with an expression of 
pleased surprise and said: ‘‘Well, Mr. Root, I believe you w#?/ learn 
to sing.” I replied, ‘‘Of course; that is what I fully intend to do.” 
“Ah, but,” he responded, “at your first lesson I thought it extremely 
doubtful whether it would be worth your while to try.”’ Of course 
he had reference to solo singing, and not to joining with the bases 
in a chorus, which I could then do fairly well. My lessons went on 
with him for months—a year, perhaps, and [ came not only to 
delight in them, but in the friendly atmosphere of his pleasant 
home. I used always to be glad when I could see his little Mary— 
four or five years old perhaps; she was so bright and so full of 
music. Once I remember she came into the teaching room, where 
I was waiting for my lesson, and said: ‘ Papa will come pretty 
soon, but I've been to the ‘ Rainers.’’’ The Rainers were a family 


of Swiss Yodlers, the first, I think, to come to this country, and were 
singing in costume and in their native language their pretty Swiss 
songs. Everybody went to hear them. “I've been to the Rainers,” 
she went on, as she climbed upon the piano stool, ‘and was n't it 
funny what they said?” Here she piped up with a comical motion 
of her head, but with accordant tenes on the piano :— 
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Take a piece a yarn, Take a piece a yarn. 
Mr. Webb, coming in at that moment, laughed and explained that 
Mary was very fond of giving her imitation of Simon Rainer’s 
manner and her translation of his German. I thought often of this 
little incident in after years, while listening to her splendid render- 
ing of ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,” or some other oratorio 
classic, and later, while enjoying her gracious hospitality as the wife 
of Dr. William Mason, in their lovely home in Orange. (I hope it 
will be remembered that my excuse for bringing up these little inci- 
dents, is that I am telling this story to the young as well as the old 
of our assembled clan.) 

Speaking of foreign performers, it was about this time that we 
heard Herwig, who was, I think, the first really great violinist to 
come to this country. His harmonic playing, making his violin 
sound like a fine high wind instrument, caused great astonishment, 
and filled his houses to overflowing. It was some years afterward 
that we heard Vieuxtemps, Sivori and Ole Bull on his first visit, but 
Artot came soon after Herwig. About that time also came the first 
pianists that much excelled the best we had heard. Jane Sloman 
was first,and in a few months Rakemann. They had great success 
then, but such playing now would be considered only mediocre— 
I mean as concert playing. Every large city in the country has 
better players. 

But a matter of greater interest to me was the advent in those 
days of Braham, who had been for a generation the greatest English 
tenor. He was an old man, and it was said his voice was not what 
it had been, but no one who then heard him sing “ Thou shalt dash 
them in pieces like a potter’s vessel,” probably ever heard anything 
before or since to compare with his tone upon the word “ dash ""— 
so large and at the same time so terrifically intense. Marcus Col- 
burn, one of our resident tenors, came the nearest to him in power, 
and would have made as great a singer probably, if he had had the 
opportunity, for his voice exce'led Braham's in a certain sweet and 
ringing quality. 

That brings to my mind a rather ludicrous scene, in which Mr. 
Colburn and I were chief actors. Mr. Colburn was a giant in size, 
over six feet in height, and very portly—weighing probably near to 
three hundred pounds. After I came to be regarded as a promising 
base singer, it came about—I don't remember whether through Mr. 
Johnson's courage or that of some one else—that I was appointed to 
sing with Mr. Colburn, from Neukomm's Oratorio of ‘‘ David,” the 
duet between David and Goliath, at a concert at the Odeon. It was 
absurd enough when we went forward together to begin, for this 





giant was David, and I, a stripling in comparison to him, was 
Goliath ; but when I had to sing, in the most ponderous tones I could 
assume, “I cannot war with boys,” the audience broke out into 
irrepressible laughter, in which Colburn, who had the most contagi- 
ous laugh in the world, joined, and that “ broke me all up,”’ as they 
say now-a-days. We went through our performance, however, 
though we did not consider it an unqualified success. G. F. R. 


FOREIGN TEACHERS OF ENGLISH SONG. 


REV. J. C. FERNALD. 


who cannot say “ pin,” “John,” or “ cherub"’"—more than the 

Ephraimites could say “shibboleth,” at the fords of Jordan— 
to save their lives. All the inhabitants of Continental Europe tend 
to the broad sounds of the vowels and to various modifications un- 
known to our tongue. A cultured ear can detect what is called the 
foreign ‘‘accent"’ in their most careful speech, and when in haste, or 
excitement, they always lapse into the nearest sound of their own 
language instead of the proper English sound. Unless, then, their 
teaching is constantly and patiently corrected by other instruction, 
their pupils are sure to learn mispronunciations which will spoil their 
singing. Many of their words will become ambiguous, or unintelli- 
gible, and even where understood, the grating of the false pronunci- 
ation on refined sensibilities is a hindrance to worship. 

All this involves no contemptuous estimate of foreigners. They 
are all right as foreigners. It is only as /eachers of English that they 
are found wanting. The same is true mufatis mutandis of the En- 
glishman or American in countries where 4e is a foreigner. Let him 
enter a restaurant in Paris and utter the single word “cafe,” and it 
is more than an even chance that the waiter will hand him the London 
Times. Let him attempt the simple little word “‘ rue,"’ and the street- 
boys will detect him. There is an undefinable something in his speech 
that is not French. How many of the wealthy and titled Parisians 
would let him teach their sons and daughters in anything involving 
the use of the French language, though he had diplomas from Ameri- 
ca? Berlin crowded to hear Edwin Booth act Shakespeare in En- 
glish. Suppose he had undertaken to instruct German actors in 
German drama, how far would his fame have carried him? 

The claim we have set up is simply that we have a danguage, good, 
grand, unique and now imperial; and that like other languages, ours 
can only be correctly taught by those to whom it is their mother 
tongue. Hence foreign musicians, or their close imitators, cannot 
properly teach sacred song among the English-speaking nations. 

But if the ideal of operatic singing is a false one for the sanctuary, 
and the usual teachers incompetent, yet more is the practical exe- 
cution awful. Purity of tone and volume of sound are the acme and 
ultimatum of this form of instruction. ‘Open your mouth,” is the 
golden rule and the first and great commandment. The aim is to 
have the mouth opened wide enough to get all the knuckles in, or 
as close an approximation thereto as anatomy permits. This may be 
very good practice in the absence of listeners. It answers very well 
for the few open vowels. But if it is to be the universal method, all 
hymns should be re-written on the model of Poe's ‘‘ Raven” which 
was confessedly constructed to give expression to the long @ in its 
“Lenore” and “Nevermore.” But many English vowels cannot be 
uttered with the wide open mouth, e. g.: long e, short ¢, short 7, short 
a, short 0, short w. That is to say, such a sentence as ‘‘ The will of 
God be done,” cannot be so said or sung. A// the consonants re- 
quire the vocal organs to come into contact, or nearly so, as for 
instance, b, d, g, p, s, 1, m, n, r, v, which hopelessly fade out in the 
open-mouth system. Such sentences as ‘Teach me thy will, O 
God,” or “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates,”’ or “* Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden,” utterly perish if the consonants 
are obliterated or even obscured. If, besides this, the short vowels 
in these sentences are broadened, the last significance has departed. 


sg cnzicurn: cannot teach English. There are whole peoples 


VOCALIZATION NOT ENOUGH. 


Webster defines the consonants as articulations, saying, “I give 
the name articulation to the act of joining the organs, and to the 
character or letter which represents the junction. In the latter sense 
the word is equivalent to consonant,” On the other hand, “A vowel, 
or vocal sound, is formed simply by one the mouth. Thus, in 
sounding a or 0, the mouth is opened in a particular manner, but 
without any articulation, or closing of the organs. . . . . Many 
irrational anima/s, without the power of articulation, do uffer vocal 
sounds with great. distinctness.” As a matter of mere volume and 
tone, what can be richer than the harmonious cry of a pack of high- 
bred hounds? Our lexicographer continues: ‘‘ The power of articu- 
lation forms the great difference between men and brutes; the latter 
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ations of the parrot and of some other animals form no exception 
that deserves notice.”’ 

Surely, it is not a severe requirement to demand that the worship 
of Almighty God shall at least be in human speech ; and mere vocali- 
zation is not human speech. It is worth remarking that these very 
teachers, when they teach songs in their own language, insist on exact 

ronunciation of each vowel and consonant. They will drill end- 
essly till they get it. The German or Italian must not be murdered. 
Only English speech may be innocently immolated. 
> o_-—— 


MUSIC IN LONDON. 


{From our Regular Correspondent. | 
Lonpon, December 1, 1888. 
ie E morth has been a very busy one for musical performers, al- 








most every branch of the art—save only the operatic— being 
well represented. 
THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The Monday Popular Concert season began on the 12th ult., when 
Lady Haile played three of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie's “ small contribu- 
tions to violin music"’ (the description is his own), including the 
Benedictus, the Berceuse, and the Saltarello. On the 24th Sir 
Charles and Lady Halle repeated Dvorak’s new pianoforte quintet, a 
fine and—except as to the elegiac slow movement—-joyous piece of 
national music, which the same artists first performed at their own 
concerts at St. James’ Hall last May. We ought to hear this quintet 
oftener, as it is one of the most characteristic of the Bohemian com- 
poser’s chamber works. On the 26th ult. Miss Margaret Wild, a 
young lady who, since her deéut here, has studied diligently under no 
less able a teacher than Madame Schumann, gave en the whole an 
excellent rendering of Chopin's Scherzo in B-flat minor. But the 
most interesting features of the program were 


BRAHMS’ “‘ GIPSY SONGS,” 


which were repeated on December ist. This series of eleven songs 
for vocal quartet, with pianoforte accompaniment, forms the latest 

ublished work by the most notable of living German composers. 

hey were written during Brahms’ holidays in the autumn which has 
now closed. They were first performed in public at Berlin under 
Brahms’ friend Dr. Joachim, as recently as October 31st, and within 
less than a month of their first appearance they were produced at 
the Popular Concerts. The Hungarian poems by Hugo Contrat, up- 
on which they are based, like Brahms’ “ Love Song Waltzes,”’ all deal 
with the subject of love, and the various phases of the tender pas- 
sion give the ny EY plenty of material for variety. Sometimes 
the singers mourn love lost or love faithless, sometimes they sing of 
love passionate or love osculatory, for five of the songs deal more 
or less with the highly interesting subject of kissing. In one of the 
daintiest of the set, and in which the true Romany character is 
shown—not only in the voice parts, but in the imitation of the piano 
of the Hungarian national czimbalom or dulcimer—bachelorhood is 
playfully derided, and the tenor, followed by the rest of the party, 
points out that lasses are ever ready to be wooed. Sometimes Brahms 
adopts a gentler mood, and the change is most effective, but he soon 
reverts to the more passionate style, with which the songs end. Ob- 
jection may, of course, be taken that the true gipsy element in these 
charming works is more or less subordinated to the lyrical, and that 
they lack the rugged wildness of, for example, Listz’s “‘ Hungarian 
Rhapsodies,"’ which have been happily described as gipsy music 
glorified. But these details will not be dwelt upon by audiences who 
will welcome the newest of Brahms’ “ song-wreaths"’ for their own 
merits. The performance on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, 
Misses Lena Little and Fannie Davies, and Mr. Shakespeare could 
hardly have been better. 


LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


| was stillunder age. The music, of course, betrays manifest signs of 
immaturity, although in other ways it is not devoid of interest 


HANDEL’s “ JOSHUA.” 


On the tgth ult. the Hackney choir, directed by Mr. Ebenezer 
Prout, performed for the first time in London the revised and cor- 
rected edition of Handel's “ Joshua."’ The old version, it seems, 
was given at the Bow and Bromley Institute about nine years before, 
but the oratorio as a whole is almost unknown to the present genera- 
tion. Some of its individual songs are, of course, occasionally heard 
at concerts, and a few of its best choruses have been performed 
from time to time at the Handel Festival. There seems no reason for 
this neglect, save that Handel's less familiar oratorios are not par- 
ticularly popular, and that “‘ Joshua”’ is heavily weighted by a non- 
sensical libretto for which the Rev. Dr. Morell was responsible. Mr. 
Prout has, however, now carefuly revised Vincent Novello’s incor- 
rect version from the official text of the German Handel Society, 
has struck out some of the obsolete airs, and has provided some new 
“additional accompaniments,” which are at once musicianly and 
reverentially conserve the true Handelian spirit. We shall not, of 
course, go item by item through an oratorio which contains alto 
gether no fewer than sixty-five musical “ numbers,”’ and a brief sur- 
vey of the whole will now amply serve all purposes. Dr. Morell has 
funnily enough introduced the love element into the Bible story. No 
sooner have the Israelites passed over Jordan and prepared to attack 
Jericho than a young Hebrew captain, Othniel, appears on the scene. 
He is rather a spoony individual, who interrupts the most stirring 
battle pieces with his love songs and duets, apostrophizes an angel 
as “‘awful pleasing being,’’ and is in love with Achsah, daughter of 
the Ruler of the Tribe of Judah. It is for love of the lady that’ he 
accomplishes the fall of Debir, and it is he who gives utterance to 
that remarkable threat— 

The trumpet calls; now Jericho shall know 
What 'tis to have a lover for her foe! 

His nonsense is accentuated by the fact that the part is assigned to a 
contralto. His lady-love is, of course, the soprano, in whose part 
there are two well-known airs, to wit, “‘ Hark! ‘tis the linnet and the 
thrush,"’ to which Mr. Prout has now restored the missing second 
part, and, after her hero's victory and her betrothal, the celebrated 
aria “‘O had I Jubal’s lyre.”’ Joshua, the tenor, figures as the Israel- 
ite chieftain, and his war song in the second part is one of the best 
in the work. The heroine's father is the baritone, but his most im- 
portant vocal opportunity does not occur till the third part, when he 
has a singularly fine song, magnificently delivered by Mr Bereton. 
It is, however, in its choruses that “‘ Joshua”"’ is chiefly rich. In the 
first part there are two, the splendid *‘ Ye sons of Israel "’ and the al- 
most equally fine chorus in which the people describe the passage of 
Jordan. The second part contains that colossal chorus ‘ Glory to 
God,” the middle part of which Haydn declared to be the finest 
piece of music which had or ever would be written ; while the final 
part boasts the familiar “‘See the conquering hero comes,” which 
Mr. Prout has now for the first time restored to the chorus, the trio 
of soloists being dispensed with. 


CONCERTS (VARIOUS). 


As upwards of a hundred concerts have been given in London 
during the past month, it would be impracticable to refer to all of 
them. We will, however, mention a capital first performance in Lon- 
don of Dr. Bridge's ‘‘ Callirhoe"’ by the Finsbury Choral Society 
last month, and an excellent performance of Rossini’s ‘* Moses in 
Egypt’ by the Highbury Philharmonic Society. On the 28th ult. the 
Royal Choral Society gave a singularly unequal first performance at 
the Albert Hall of Mr. Cowen's oratorio “ Ruth.’” Mr. Waldemar 
Meyer has given the first of two violin concerts with an orchestra di- 
rected by Prof. Stanford. On the 22d ult. he played the concertos of 
Brahms and Mendelssohn, and on the 12th inst. announces those of 
Mackenzie and Beethoven. On the 12th inst., too, Prof. Stanford 
announces his new concert overture, ‘‘ Queen of the Seas,’’ composed 
for the tercentenary of the defeat of the Spanish Armada. A Patti 





The only novelty at the first of Mr. Henschel's concerts on the 
2oth ult. was an orchestral suite, which Grieg has constructed out of 
one of his old pianoforte duets. It is based upon Ibsen's “ Peer 
Gynt,” which, being written in Norwegian, is necessarily unfamiliar 
to an average British audience ; but, as abstract music, the first and 
last movements comprise a pretty mazurka, danced by the heroine, 
after an “ Elegy "’ (the best number of a slight work) which indi- 
cates the death of a hero, Ases. On the 27th ult. the program in- 
cluded Mozart's D minor Concerto (which was played by Miss 
Fanny Davies, who was recalled), Brahms’ Third Symphony in F, 
and other things, the only novelty being some music to a “ Ritter 


concert, under the direction of Messrs. Harrison, of Birmingham, at 
the Albert Hall, was given on the 21st ult. and another is announced 
on the 11th inst. The familiar programs offered nothing worth of 
comment. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Madame Marie Roze has relinquished her projected tour in Aus- 
tralia, as she finds it impossible to collect an adequate troupe willing 
to accompany her to the Antipodes at a salary which would make 
the enterprise pay. 

Mr. Henry F. Frost gave on the 15th ult., at the Guildhall School 


ballet,” or rather a medizval masque, arranged by the famous Count | of Music, a concert lecture on ‘‘ The History of the Pianoforte and 
Waldstein—to whom the ‘‘ Waldstein "’ Sonata was dedicated—and 





its Music,” tracing the history of the piano from the early stringed 
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instruments, and showing by contrast Bach's ‘‘ Chromatic Fugue,’ 
as played first on an old Tschudi harpsichord, kindly lent by Messrs 
Broadwood & Sons, and then on a Broadwood grand. 

Mr. Francis Hueffer'’s “‘ Music of the Queen's Reign "’ will be pub- 
lished this month. It will contain a copious survey of the music of 
the past half century, and Her Majesty has graciously accepted the 
dedication. 

ee ee 


DISSONANTS. 


I. J. COGSWELL. 


of discord,”’ the discord that is tolerated for the pleasant an 

ticipation of sweet concord to follow - is so intimately wrought 
in all sound combinations within the realm of music, that its nature 
and treatment demand the attention of the musician. 

The primary triads are the only chords in which we do not recog- 
nize the dissonant effect, and yet these contain, in the major and 
minor thirds and sixths of the triad and its inversions, the dissonant 
element of ‘“ incomplete consonances.”’ 

Even a single tone contains, in the *‘ timbre "’ 
overtures, the omnipresent dissonant. 

There are no sounds in nature, from the rattling thunder tones, 
the wailing cadences of the winds, and the dainty babbling of the 
water brooks, to the songs of the merry birds, the lonesome chirp of 
the house cricket, and the gentle rustle of the forest leaves, but con- 
tain, in a conspicuous degree, the dissonant element. 

So intimately are these contrasts of dissonants and consonants in- 
terwoven in the never-ceasing*harmonies of nature, like the con- 
trasts of light and shade in the world of vision, that it is difficult to 
determine which is the normal tone, dissonant or consonant, rest or 
unrest. 

Scientists tell us that unrest, vibration (dissonant), is the source of 
all natural phenomena ; thus light, heat, sound, and even life itself, 
owe their manifestations to unrest, vibration (dissonant), and repose 
is death, darkness and silence. 

As human life seems to be governed by the law of contrast, we 
conclude that if man were left to the placid experience of his three- 
fold existence—physical, emotional and intellectual, unaffected by 
any agitating influence, for him all pleasure would cease, all prog- 
ress have an end, and his individuality would be lost. 

As light makes us conscious of accompanying or previous dark- 
ness, so all irritations of our intellectual, cackeelt and physical 
conditions make us conscious of our existence, develop our indi- 
viduality, make progress possible, and sweeten the moments of re- 
pose. 

Without action, repose is impossible ; 
nance cannot please the ear. 

Could we be lifted up that our ears might catch the blended effect 
of nature's multitudinous voices, we would, no doubt, be enravished 
by the magnificent choral symphony, 

Likewise, could we catch with the ear of omniscience the blended 
strains of human griefs and human joys, we would realize with the 
poet, ‘‘ all discord, harmony not understood” before. 

Dissonants not only make consonants possible by contrast, 
are in themselves, under favorable conditions, 
able. 

There is no pleasure, mental or physical, (and all physical sensa- 
tions are mentally conceived, and hence are mental,) but, if intensi- 
fied, become painful; hence we conclude that all pains are intensi- 
fied pleasures. 

The lifting of a heavy weight is painful to the nerves of the act- 
ing muscles, until, by repeated efforts, the nerves are strengthened 
(or changed in condition), when to lift the same weight gives abso- 
lute pleasure. ‘ 

The element of sweetness (saccharine) if intensified, becomes 
nauseating ; but by repeated tasting the gustatory nerves are read- 
justed to the new excitant, and are unable to endure the increased 
energy of nervous excitement, when the sensation ceases to be nau- 
sea, and the increased sweetness gives absolute pleasure. 

The same is true of a diminution of the degree of sweetness or the 
energy of the excitement of the nerves of taste responding to that 
element, anda comparative insipidity becomes, by use, pleasurable. 

So sounds, which to the nominal ear are dissonant or absolutely 
painful, by repetition, will, to the changed condition of the auditory 
nerve become, first bearable, then pleasurable ; as the eyes that first 
behold the shape of sin, first loathe, then endure, then pity, then 
embrace. 

As the body, when brought from cold to the graduated influence 
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of heat, or from continued darkness to the growing influence of 
light, is revived and all its energies quickened, so minds, brought 
from the somber cathedral echoing with the simple Gregorian strains 
to the auditorium at Bayreuth, where dissonances prevail, is, by re- 
peated hearing vivified through the excitation of the auditory nerve 
to intense emotional enthusiasm, to the realization of new energies 
of pleasurable sensation. 

There is more enjoyment in action than in repose. 

There is less pleasure in the possession of knowledge than in the 
pursuit of it. 

There is more happiness in loving than in being loved ; 
pation than in realization. 

More pleasure in the dissonant than in its resolution. 

The music of a nation or people is always an expression of the 
emotional status of the masses. 

In the history of the civilized peoples, contemporary with the early 
history of music, the masses were unlearned, hence, undisturbed by 
the great problems of religion, socialism, finance, arts, etc., and the 
simple musical cadences were sufficient to arouse them to an ecstasy 
of pleasure or fervor of religious emotion; but to-day, the great 
problems of life engage the attention of the humblest citizen ; know!- 
edge is increased in the earth and the leaven of intelligence rme- 
ates the body politic ; and this restless, longing, eager, anticipating 
humanity seek, for the expression of their intensified emotions, new 
musical forms, and find in the dissonants of harmony their symboli- 
cal expression. 

Public taste is influenced and emotions swayed by the music 
poured into the nation’s ear. He spoke well who said, ‘‘ Let me 
make a nation's songs, and I care not who makes her laws." 

Although Richard Wagner was not the originator of the ‘‘ music 
of the future,’’ his works are the crowning of an epoch in musical his- 
tory, the key-note of which is dissonance, disintegration and transi- 
tion to a higher plain of musical life. 

The school of music which Wagner has inaugurated is an ex- 
pression and a legitimate offspring of the spirit of the age; and 
wherever heard it will arouse, foster, stimulate the spirit of unrest, 
anticipation and longing for the unattained. 

It will do more to hasten the denouement of the social strife now 
pending. than orators or writers. 

In short, Wagner is a revolutionist, not only in his art, but (unwit- 
tingly) in the political and social worlds, No mere man in litera- 
ture, art or politics, so impresses the masses with his individuality, 
and lives so vividly before them, as will Richard Wagner in his mu- 
sic ; and the potentates, who dedicate fair temples to the production 
of his art-works, embrace a foe that threatens their princely interests. 

The present age is a dissonant, and its resolution will be an age of 
repose. 


in antici- 





THE OLD ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


BY A. E. ALDRICH. 


O Italy belongs the honor of having developed and placed u 
on its highest plane the art of singing. Her sons and rte 
©#* ters have gone forth, and by their brilliant ach‘evements com- 
manded the admiration of the civilized world, and gained for their 
sunny land the title of the birthplace of song 

Little is known concerning the methods employed by the old mas- 
ters in their teaching. But their work has invited many, who would 
emulate them, to seek for a pathway that would lead to like results. 

In their wanderings they have described a circle—like one lost— 
many times crossing the true pathway, that which has been traced 
by nature. As a result of these various efforts a multitude of theories 
and methods embodying every grade of nonsense and absurdity 
were created and promulgated dion to the present age. Their va- 
rious exponents were, and still are, loud and enthusiastic in claiming 
for their respective hobbies a sure means of transportation to the 
realms of unqualified distinction. Before discussing further the 
methods employed by the old masters, we would mention some of 
their distinguished pupils and their achievements. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century the great Farinelli, a 
pupil of Porpora, stepped ~ ge the stage and, by his inimitable 
singing, challenged the world to produce his equal. On one occa- 
sion during a public performance, he engaged in a contest with a 
celebrated trumpeter. After severally swelling out a note, in which 
each manifested the power of his lungs, and tried to rival the other 
in brilliancy and force, they both executed a swell and shake to- 
gether, by thirds, which was continued so long, that the audience 
eagerly awaited the event when both should become exhausted, and 
in fact, the trumpeter, wholly spent, gave it up, supposing, however, 
that his antagonist was as much tired as himself, and that it would 
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be a drawn battle, when Farinelli, with a smile on his countenance, 
showing that he had only been sporting, continued in the same 
breath with renewed vigor, and, not only swelled and trilled upon 
the note, but executed the most difficult chromatic passages extending 
through two full octaves, and was at last silenced only by the accla- 
mations of the enraptured audience. 

In 1783 the blue skies of Italy were first looked upon by one for 
whom destiny had reserved a career of unequaled brilliancy—the 
peerless Catalani. At an early age she entered a convent where her 
phenomenal.vocal powers were first discovered. 

One morning during religious services she sang with such effect 
that she was publicly applauded by the nuns. 

The admiration and enthusiasm invariably manifested by those 
who heard her sing, compelled the Cardinal to forbid her singing in 
church service. 

Her fame spread abroad. She visited Spain by special invitation of 
the King, who, upon her arrival at the court, gave her the free use 
of the opera house. So rapidly had her reputation advanced, that 
the grandees of the court fixed the price of admission at a sum equal 
to $105. At this high price the theatre was crowded and many 
turned away. 

Want of space compels the abridgement of an enumeration of 
her achievements. After a career of unrivaled brilliancy and per- 
petual triumph, she died, leaving a fortune of 320,000pounds. The 
receipts of the concerts she gave for the benefit of the poor amount- 
ed to 2,000,000 francs. She founded near her villa in Italy a school 
where the poor young girls of her country were instructed gra- 
tuitously. 

We need not stop to mention the brilliant achievements which 
have attached enduring distinction to the names of Sontag, Mala- 
bran, Lablache, Rubini, Maro, Bertolotti, Manzoli, and others. It is 
sufficient to know that they sang as few have ever sung. Was their 
work the result of any particular method? Let us answer by asking 
how many Farinellis and Catalanis the world has ever known. 
Coming down to the present age, how many Pattis and Nilssons 
have the past thirty years produced? Considering the multitude of 
methods in existence, by means of which amy one can become a dis- 
tinguished vocalist, their name should be legion. 

nvestigation and research justify the belief that the only method 
employed by the old Italian masters, using the words of another, 
was a sound and just feeling for the beautiful, — by that faculty 
of acute observation which enabled them to distinguish that whic 
belonged to nature. Their work was largely empirical, their pupils 
learned by imitation, as children learn their mother tongue, without 
troubling themselves about rules. 

Through all ages common sense and sound judgment have com- 
manded a premium. Correct principles, whether employed by acci- 
—_ intuition, or through the medium of a method, lead to the same 
results. 

Much can be 2 by cultivation and development. We 
are enjoined by Holy Writ to improve and put to good use the talent 
with which we are endowed. 

In oe the improvement of which every power and 
faculty is susceptible, we can neither ignore nor underestimate the 
importance of employing system and method, in the selection of 
which we must be guided by nature, whose indorsement is practical 
results. 

But it is high time that a blow should be struck at the pernicious 
custom, that has obtained too largely, of promising to bestow, 
through the medium of a method, that which nature has withheld. 
Thousands there are qualified for positions of honor and usefulness, 
who are wasting their lives in pursuit of a phantom. 

The ome ge and unscrupulous instructor holds before them 
the picture of a brilliant career. His words of false encouragement 
awaken and excite a desire to win the applause of men. They strug- 
gle on year after year, but by and by the dream is dispelled, and 
they awake to realize that they are doomed to the bitterest disap- 
pointment that is contained in the category of human experiences ; 
that life is wasted. 

Let us have a care. Let usseek to build up and foster inthe minds 
of those who are under our instruction, the only motive worthy of an 
honest effort; namely, a desire to improve and make the best possi- 
ble use of our natural endowments, let results be what they may. 
And in the employment of method, we reiterate, be guided by the 

reatest of all teachers—nature ; everremembering that ‘‘ many shall 
e called, but few chosen.”’ 
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‘Eras are the exponents of the inmost piety of the church. 





They are crystalline tears, or blossoms of joy, or holy pray- 
ers, or incarnated raptures. They are the jewels which the 
church has worn, the pearls, the diamonds and precious stones 
formed into amulets more potent against sorrow and sadness than 





the way that hymns flowed knows where the blood of piety ran, and 
can trace its veins and arteries to the very heart. There are the 
hymns of St. Ambrose and many others, that rose up like birds in 
the early centuries, and have come flying and singing all the way 
down to us. Their wing is untired yet, nor is the voice less sweet 
now than it was a thousand years ago. There are Crusaders’ hymns, 
that rolled forth their truths upon the Oriental air, while a thousand 
horses’ hoofs kept time below and ten thousand palm leaves whis- 
pered and kepttime above! Other hymns, fulfilling the promise of 
God that His saints should mount up with wings as eagles, have 
borne up the sorrows, the desires and the aspirations of the poor, 
the oppressed and the persecuted, of Huguenots, of Covenanters 
and of Puritans, and winged them to the bosom of God. 

“1 do not know of any steps now left on earth by which one may 
so soon rise above trouble or weariness as the verses of a hymn and 
the notes of a tune; and if the angels that Jacob saw sang when 
they appeared, then I know that the ladder which he beheld was but 
the scale of divine music let down from heaven to earth.’’— Beecher. 
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THE EXILES’ BEGGING SONG. 
Gee KENNAN in the December Century writes of life on 








the great Siberian road, and describes the following incident 
“I shall never forget the emotions roused in me by this song 


when I heard it for the first time. We were sitting, one cold, raw, 
autumnal day, in a dirty post station on the great Siberian road, 
waiting for horses. Suddenly my attention was attracted by a pecu- 


liar, low-pitched, quavering sound which came to us from a distance, 
and which, although made apparently by human voices, did not re- 
semble anything that I had ever before heard. It was not singing, 
nor chanting, nor wailing for the dead, but a strange blending of all 
three. It suggested ew the confused and commingled sobs, 
moans, and entreaties of human beings who were being subjected to 
torture, but whose sufferings were not acute enough to seek expres- 
sion in shrieks or high-pitched cries. As the sound came nearer we 
went out into the street in front of the station house and saw ap- 
proaching a chained party of about a hundred bare-headed convicts, 
who, surrounded by a cordon of soldiers, were marching slowly 
through the settlement, singing the ‘exiles’ begging song.’ No at- 
tempt was made by the singers to pitch their voices in harmony, or 
to pronounce the words in unison ; there were no pauses or rests at 
the ends of the lines; andI could not make out any distinctly marked 
rhythm. The singers seemed to be constantly breaking in upon one 
another with slightly modulated variations of the same slow, melan 
choly air, and the effect produced was that of a rude fugue, or of a 
funeral chant, so arranged as to be sung like a round or catch by a 
hundred male voices, each independent of the others in time and 
melody, but all following a certain scheme of vocalization, and taking 
up by turns the same dreary, wailing theme. The words were as follows 

Have pity on us, O our fathers! 

Don’t forget the unwilling travelers, 

Don’t forget the long-imprisoned 

Feed us, © our fathers— elp us! 

Feed and help the poor and needy ! 

Have compassion, O our fathers ! 

Have compassion, O our mothers ! 

For the sake of Christ, have mercy 

On the prisoners - the shut-up ones! 

Behind walls of stone and gratings, 

Behind oaken doors and padlocks, 

Behind bars and locks of iron, 

We are held in close confinement 

We have parted from our fathers, 

From our mothers ; 

We from all our kin have parted, 

We are prisoners ; 

Pity us, O our fathers! 

“If you can imagine these words, half sung, half chanted, slowly, 
in broken time and on a low key, by a hundred voices, to an ac- 
companiment made by the jingling and clashing of chains, you will 
have a faint idea of the ‘ Miloserdnaya,’ or exiles’ begging song. 
Rude, artless, and inharmonious as the appeal for pity was, | had 
never in my life heard anything so mournful and depressing. !t 
seemed to be the half-articulate expression of all the grief, the mis- 
ery, and the despair that had been felt by generations of human be- 
ings in the etapes, the forwarding prisons, and the mines. 

“ As the party marched slowly along the muddy street between the 
lines of gray log houses, children and peasant women appeared at 
the doors with their hands full of bread, meat, eggs, or other articles 
of food, which they put into the caps or bags of the three or four 
shaven-headed convicts who acted as alms-collectors. The jingling 
of chains and the wailing voices of the exiles grew gradually fainter 
and fainter as the party passed up the street, and when the sounds 
finally died away in the distance and we turned to re-enter the post 
station, I felt a strange sense of dejection, as if the day had suddenly 
grown colder, darker, and more dreary, and the cares and sorrows 
of life more burdensome and oppressive.’ 
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Tue Vistror heartily extends to its friends 
and readers, and to its contemporaries, one 
and all, the compliments of the season and its 
best wishes for a prosperous and happy New 


Year. 


EASTER falls upon the 21st of April this year, 
We will print some Easter music in the March 
number of the Visiror, Other easier pieces, 
not requiring much practice, will follow in 
April. 


Nove.to’s Oratorio Concerts began Decem- 
ber 6, with Dr. Parry’s ‘‘ Judith.” A feature 
of the series of special interest to Americans 
will be Dudley Buck’s “ Light of Asia,” which 
is down for March 19th, 


THe Musical Calendar for 1889, just issued 
by our publishers, is one of great interest and 
It should be 
in every music room and studio, as well as in 


value to musicians of all grades. 


the homes of pupils and music lovers. 
Herr LASSEN, the well-known song writer, 


is said to excel as a conductor. Berlioz’s 
opera * Benvenuto Cellini” was recently re- 
vived at Weimar, and the performance was 
most excellently directed by this favorite com- 


poser. 


Tue VistTor has received a large supply of 
fine, new choir music, which will appear dur- 
ing the year 1889. Will not those who now 
take the Visiror do their friends, who do not 
yet know of it, a service by showing it to 
them and explaining its plans? The more 
friends we have the better we can do for them, 


Speak a good word when you can. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes as follows, from 
Franklin, Neb.: ‘‘The great debt which the 
churches and all lovers of sacred music owe 
veteran composer Dr, Geo, F. Root was well 
shown in a song service on the eve of Decem- 
ber 9, in the Congregational Church of Frank- 
lin, Neb. The service was conducted by J, M. 
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Blose, director of the Conservatory of Music, 
Franklin, Neb., and the musical part of it con- 
sisted entirely of selections from the composi- 
tions of Dr. Root. Few of the hearers, even 
of those who began singing his songs in ante- 
war times, and remembered his stirring lyrics, 
were previously aware of the extent, variety, 
beauty, and great worth of his work. It is 
very helpful to know more of the great worth 
of this good man.” 


Goop words, it is said, butter no parsnips, 


but they are very welcome, nevertheless. Mr, 
S. B. Wambaugh, writing from Kearney, Neb., 
says: ‘* Royal Praise is giving good satisfac- 
tion, as is also the MusIcaL Visiror.” It is 
always helpful and encouraging to know that 
we are being useful, and testimony from those 
who have practically tested that of which they 
speak is doubly valuable. 


Dr. Root’s autobiography is one of great 
interest, and our friends who desire complete 
files of the Vistror containing it will do well 
to apply early, as the back numbers when once 
exhausted cannot be replaced, The editor of 
the Vistror had the pleasure of spending 
Thanksgiving week with the Doctor, and was 
permitted to look over the work as far as writ- 
ten, and he can promise his readers agreat treat 
from month to month during the coming year. 

Pror. WALDo S, Pratt, of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, has been discussing 
‘Church Music as it is” in TheChristian Union, 
We can give but a brief summary of his papers. 
He finds: tst, That the chorus choir is twice 
as common as the quartet, but that in the West 
the quartet is more common relatively both to 
the chorus and to all forms reported than in 
the East; 2d, That the larger churches report 
nearly as many quartets as choruses, but the 
smaller churches nearly three times as many 
choruses as quartets, while both the combined 
form and the precentor are more frequent in 
the larger churches, 

Concerning hired singers Mr. Pratt found 
Ist, That almost twice as many singers are 
hired at the East as at the West; 2d, That 
more than twice as many are hired in large as 
in small churches ; 3d, That considerably more 
are hired in Congregational than in Presbyte- 
rian churches. Of the 11,000 choir singers re- 
ported fully seven-eighths serve without com- 
pensation ; a fact which may possibly indicate 
something of the moderate estimation in which 
choir music is held, as well’as of the moderate 
degree of excellence that it has attained. 


“Younc MAIDS AND OLD” is the title of 
Mrs, Clara Louise Burnham’s latest novel, 
Mrs. Burnham, it is well known, is the daugh- 
ter of Dr. Geo. F, Root, and has the same 
great genius for literature that her esteemed 
father has for music. This.new story is, to our 
thinking, the best and strongest of the series 
of books written by this author since “ No 
Gentleman,” her first novel, was issued. The 
plot is excellent, the situations telling and ef- 
fective, and the interest increases from the 
first chapter to the last, This is what should be 
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a part of all good writing, but it is not always or 
often the case. A special feature of Mrs. Burn- 
ham’s books, and one that most books of the 
day are lacking in, is wholesomeness, There 
is nothing to offend or digust, or of question- 
able morals in the faintest shadow of degree. 
It is a fact that the most objectionable books 
issued of late have been written by women, 
No little credit should be given to Mrs, Burn- 
ham for refusing to follow in the footsteps of 
her contemporaries, who seemingly care more 
for a little present notoriety than to be helpful 
and permanently useful. We shall take pleas- 
ure in referring to this author and her works 
at another time. 


programs of each of his recitals of the season 
a bit of advice or history apropos to the occa- 
sion. Concerning musical education he says: 

‘*In a literary education—from the Alpha- 
bet on, and up—the object of attainment is 
fluent and correct reading of literary composi- 
tions at sight. This is precisely what is—or 
should be-—the faithful, firm, intelligent, and 
enial aim of a musical education, from the 
first lesson onwards. Moreover, musical per- 
formance Solus—by one person-—is, at best, 
only an elegant adjunct to, or preparatory for, 
ability to perform music participantly, In 
music, even much more than in literature, 
the elementary is the most important work, 
and ergo demands, in every practical sense, 
the very best of educators; especially in the 
heart disposition and head efficiency, to keep 
steadfastly in view the best possibilities for the 
coming—self-reliant—‘‘ voyage of life " of each 
of their respective scholars; and childhood is 
the ‘‘ golden era’’ for beginning musical train- 
ing, because the organs are more easily 
developed and defects corrected; and the 
nerves and muscles to be exercised are more 
flexible and elastic. Again, tuneful composi- 
tions should be freely mixed with technical 
exercises in order to develop, simultaneously, 
musical and mechanical abilities; for melody 
is the sou’ of music, and long continued prac- 
tice wholly or mainly in ‘scale exercises” 
tends to destroy even the germs of the melodic 
sense in pupils, 


A Lesson for 89, 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, the world- 
renowned author of ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” in 
one of her books says ‘‘ Where painting is 
weakest—namely, in the expression of the 
highest moral and spiritual ideas—there music 
is sublimely strong.” 

We do not like to appear to differ from so 
high an authority, but we would prefer to say 
that music instead of expressing, acts upon and 
calls or develops such moral and spiritual ideas 
as may be in the heart of the listener. Music 
expresses none of those ideas to those who are 
without them. 

Whether music affects the head, the heels, 
the heart, or low and unworthy passions, de- 
pends not upon the music, but upon conditions 
wholly apart from it, 

Stradella’s prayer or his beautiful voice saved 
him from death at the brigand’s hands, but 
that only goes to show that he who sought 
Stradella’s life was unfortunate in the choice 
of an assassin, A different one might have 
had nothing in him that could be affected by 




















the music. As it happened a tender spot was 
still remaining in him who came to kill, and 
Stradella was saved, 

At a Thomas concert some time ago, at the 
close of one of the most exquisite numbers of 
the repertoire, a lady at our side was convulsed 
by laughter, another in front of us was moved 
to tears. We heard one person say to another 
‘¢ Thank God for such heavenly music,” and at 
about the same time a young man said to 
another ‘Let's go and take a drink on that.” 

By this it can readily be seen that music ex- 
presses no definite thought, save in its scientific 
construction, with which the masses have no 
concern. He that is holy will be holy still, 
he that is filthy will be filthy still. The pure 
minded will have uplifting thoughts, and the 
base and frivolous will not be changed one whit 
for the better. 

When words are used with music an element 
of power and direct influence is added which is 
unquestionable, Words are 
press distinct ideas, and when coupled with 
music their use is intensified. But at this time 
we are considering music itself apart from any 
association with words and ideas, 

There is one glory of the sun, another of the 
moon, another of the stars, and even one star 
differeth from another star in glory, but music 
has not this glory in itself. It has only reflect- 
ive brightness like the moon. 

The lesson 


intended to ex- 


is obvious. If music is to be 
anything to us, we must be something to it. 
If we would see brightness and brilliancy, 
beauty and truth in the lovely sounds, we must 
have these things first in ourselves. If we 
look through smoked glass everything will 
appear black and forbidding. 

Keep the heart young and the eyes bright, 
cultivate noble thoughts and companionship, 
that not only music but all the things of life 
may appear ever young and bright, beautiful 
and noble, 


Some Definitions (?), 


The following remarkable statements from an 
essay (?) read before a Music Teachers’ State 
Association, the official report of which we 
have just received, we commend to the careful 
consideration of our musical philosophers, 

Our essayist says: 

**1, Tone in the science of music means dis 
tance, Specifically that distance or larger in- 
terval between contiguous sounds of the major 
scale,” 

**2. That you cannot sing a ‘tone’ without 
two sounds or pitches.” 

** 3. That itis impossible to ‘ place a fone,’”’ 

‘*4. There is no such thing in music—or 
related sounds—as a ‘key.’ There are scales 
—twelve different major scales, in the writing 
of which thirteen or fourteen signatures may 
be used—but no keys.” ‘ 

«5. There is such a thing as a ‘scale,’ It 
is rational, tasteful, appropriate, while the 
term ‘key’ is inappropriate, illogical, unneces- 
sary, and a relic of barbarism.” 

“6, A melody cannot be written, played or 
sung in a ‘key,’ but can be each and all of 
these in a ‘ scale.’” 


All of which goes to show to our mind that 
the essayist has had very limited opportunities 
for informing himself on the subject chosen 





for him to discuss. We have given above but 
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a few statements of which he is pleased to | 


term facts, but the whole essay is of a piece 


with the parts quoted, and a most remarkable | 


document it is. 


Heaven knows that musical nomenclature 
and musical definitions are in a bad way, but 
may it deliver us from such blind leaders of 
the blind as the above. 

We have no desire to discuss the above 
statements either singly or as a whole, but we 
do wish to point out the danger into which our 
Musical Associations are likely to fall by in- 
sisting on the old-fashioned idea of ‘ giving 
every one his turn’ as an essayist at these an- 


nual gatherings, True, variety is the spice of 


life, but it is better to do without spice if it is | 


not ripe and properly prepared. 

Better, far better, have a cultured and well- 
equipped lecturer a dozen times running than 
a dozen different speakers who know not of 
what they affirm. This latter 
ble kind of variety. 

We believe in the Essay. 
pared by those who by nature and study are 
best fitted for this kind 
often allowed to occupy the essayist’s platform 


is not a desira- 
But let it be pre- 


of work. Men are 
who are no more fitted for the position than 
they are for flying. 

Again, why should all the stuff read and 
spoken at these yearly meetings of the National 
and State Associations be put into cold type 
and again inflicted on a long-suffering and 
seemingly helpless public? Isn’t this rubbing 
it in with a vengeance? Would not a synopsis, 
and the smallest possible one at that, answer 
quite as well? Why all this waste? 
any one ( save the essayist, perhaps, ) ever read 


Does 


these bulky volumes ? 
If it 
is necessary to have an essay, let it be by a 


Let us have a reform in these things. 


writer of acknowledged 
specialty, Let us have a less number, but of 
greater merit, Let be 
hear a ‘‘new man” as to hear a new truth. 


prominence in his 


us not as anxious to 
It is a peculiarity of the essayist, especially 
if he is new to the work, to strike out right 
and left, like the Irishman at Donnybrook 
fair, hitting a head wherever he sees one, no 
matter whose it may be. He is an iconoclast, 
He is a destroyer, always pulling down, sel- 
dom furnishing material for a new and better 
structure. He comes not to fulfill, but to de- 
stroy. 
Selah! 


A 


Beware of the incipient essayist. 


Form in music, like beauty and grace in na- 
ture, is of everlasting attraction, says a writer 
in the Musical Times, and although a period of 
asceticism may pass over men’s minds and urge 
them to rebel, and to be insenrible to the at- 
tractions and fascinations of comeliness and 
order, they must return to the obedience de- 
manded of nature's laws, perhaps wiser and 
better for the experience gained through the 
age of rebellion. The lessons of the past lead 
to the highest belief in the futare, for with so 
many earnest laborers in the field there must 
be some good work a-doing. 

With form comes melody, The pieces by 
Wagner. the avowed antagonist of form, which 
have obtained greatest favor with the public, 
ave those in which the demands of form are 





** Tannhauser,” 


to 
and 


observed. His overtures 
the ** Flying Dutchman,” the * Meister 
singer,’ which are among those most frequent 


ly repeated, are in good form, His march in 
**Tannhauser,” another popular piece, in 
short march, trio and all, and the Spinning 


chorus from the ‘* Flying Dutchman,” 
as far as the outline is concerned, have been 
written by one of the old Italian composers of 
the last century, while its melody might have 
emanated trom the fertile brains of Balfe, Wal- 
lace or Bishop. 


might, 


City” Notes. 


The Bright Jewels Mission Band of the First 
German M.E. Church gave, Dec. 28th, the new 
cantata, ‘** The Good Old Candy Man,” for the 
benefit of the Deaconess Home. pre 
pared under the careful supervision of Miss 
Helen L. Krehbiel, and much credit is due her 
for the unqualified success of the entertainment. 


Prof. Ebann’s violin students’ last 
month was a most enjoyable entertainment 
The young violinists of them 
young) show intelligent comprehension and 
execution quite unusual, Mr. E, 
pains in instructing his pupils, and takes special 
delight in seeing them master the difficulties of 
the art. We can most heartily endorse him 
and his work, 


It wa 


recital 


(some quite 


spares no 


The Christmas music in all the churches this 
year was said to be unusually fine. The pro 
gram for Christmas day at St. Xavier’s was a 
follows: 

Hallelujah Chorus, Hande! 
Haydn; Veni Creator, Piket 
Marche du Sacre, Meyerbeer 


Mass No 
Pastores 
Orchestra 


Imperial 
Weigand 


Soloists 


Mrs. A. J. Boex, Mra, A. Bicker, and Messrs. Henge! 
brock and Witte. Chorus, thirty-two voices, accom 
panied by Cincinnati Grand Orchestra, Organist and 
conductor, A. J. Boex 

The Apollo Club, assisted by Miss Maud 


Powell, gave its first concert of the season De 
cember 13th to a crowded house. This organ! 
zation is deservediy growing in favor, and is 
really doing very superior work We heard 
the same numbers assigned Miss Powell played 
by her at the concert of the Chicago Apollo 


Club in that city November 30th. She im 
proves with each hearing. There are few if 
any male voice choruses which equal the 


Apollos of Cincinnati, thanks to Mr. Foley and 
the hard working and studious members. 


Miss Emma Cranch’s second song recital took 
place December 14th, in which the 
vocalist had the assistance of Mr. 
Schneider. The program consisted of thirty- 
one numbers, vocal and instrumental. 
of the pieces were very short, so that the con- 
cert, though so varied, was not beyond the usual 
length. Miss Cranch has a pleasant way of 
grouping her songs so that the effect of contrast 
and change is very good indeed. The singing 
was delightful, and Mr. Schneider’s piano con 


sweet 


(eo, 


some 


tributions were given in his best style Mr. S. 
administered a well-deserved rebuke to some 
thoughtless auditors, who evidently cared more 


for gossip than music. 


Mr. Schneider's third piano recital is being 
given just as the Vistror is going to press 
We can therefore do no more than give the 
program, We also append the program of the 
fourth and last recital of the season: 

Third Recital.—Friday Evening, Decem x mt) 
Mozart—Fantasie-Sonata, © minor. Maas, Louis 
Reminiscences from Norway, Op. 15. No rwegian 
Peasant Dance No. 3, On Bandak's Lake No. 6 
Folks-Dance. Foote, Arthur—(a) Prelude and Fugue 
from Op. 15. (b) Sarabande and Polonaise, from Op 
6. Klein, B.O.—Elfenmaerchen, Op. 18. Schumann 
Variations on the Name Abegg. Op |. Beethoven 


Sonata, F minor, Op. 57. (a) Allegro assai, (b) An 
dante con moto (c) Allegro ma non troppo 

Fourth Recital.—Friday Evening, January 2th 
Rach, J. 8.—Toccata, D minor Brahms—Sonata, } 
minor, Op. 5. (a) Allegro maestoso. (b) Andante 


(ce) Scherzo (Allegro energico). (d) Intermezzo ‘ 
Finale (Allegro moderato ma rubato.) Rubinstein 
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Kamennoi-Ostrow (Album of Portraits), Op. 10, Nos. 
1, 2,21. Barearolle, G major. Raff—Giga con Varia- 
ziono from Suite, Op. 91. Beethoven—Sonata, C 
major, Op. 58. (a) Allegro con brio. (b) Introduzione 
Adagio molto). (c) Rondo (Allegretto moderato). 


J. Hartwell Cabell gave what we might term 
a pretty concert at the Church of the New 
Jerusalem, corner of Fourth and John Streets, 
December 24th. He was assisted by Miss 
Muldoon, vocalist, and Miss Baldwin, violinist. 
Mr. Cabell’s piano playing was a revelation to 
those who have known him only as an organist. 
Che young ladies were at their best, and gave 
great satisfaction, The program is worthy of 
record: 

I. (a) Op. 142, No. 3, Impromptu, Schubert, (b) 
Arietta di Balletto, Gluck, Mr. Cabell. 2. (a) I think 
of Thee, Lassen, (b) Sunshine, Greig, Miss Muldoon. 

Polonaise in A major, Wieniawski, Miss Baldwin. 
|. Jerusalem Thou That Killest, Mendelssohn, Miss 
Muldoon. 5. In Our Boat, MeKenzie, Miss Muldoon 
and Miss Baldwin. 6. Op. 58, Allegro, Beethoven, 
Mr. Cabell. 


Oliver Ditson. 


A telegram from Boston, under date of De- 
cember 21st, says: 

‘«Mr. Oliver Ditson, whose name is a house- 
hold word in this country wherever music is 
sung or taught, died this afternoon at his home 
in this city, aged seventy-seven years. His 
death was not entirely unexpected, as he had 
been ill since fifteen months ago, when symp- 
toms of disease of the brain were noticed.” 

Oliver Ditson was the founder of the most 
extensive music-publishing house in America. 
He was born in the city of Boston in October, 
1811, and was therefore seventy-seven years of 
age at the time of his death, He began his 
business career at the age of thirteen, in the 
store of a bookseller in Boston. He had not 
been able to obtain much knowledge, and his 
position was one of unceasing drudgery. 
However, he attended strictly to his duties, 
and he was honest and frugal, Nine years 
later, at the age of twenty-two, he became a 
member of the firm. All this was the proof 
of perseverance, and he also had sufficient 
penetration to see an opening for the business 
which he has made the success of his life, 

Perhaps, having a musical taste himself had 
something to do with it, but he came to the 
conclusion that the business of publishing 
music on a large scale would be one of certain 
profit. He has never changed his views in re- 
gard to the musical taste of the people, and 
their soundness has been shown in a business 
prosperity of half acentury. Mr. Ditson was 
shrewd and correct in the conclusions that in- 
duced him to select the music-publishing busi- 
ness as the most favorable for his energies, but 
its development was a matter which required 
an amount of combined intelligence and ap- 
plication through long years, that has never 
been exceeded. From the time of the estab- 
blishment of the firm of Oliver Ditson & Co., 
in Boston, to the present day, when there are 
branches in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and in Boston, there has been the same energy 
and system in the business, 

Mr, Ditson depended on his own judgment to 
a great extent in the selection and preparation 
of music for publication, It is a business of 
peculiar and many requirements upon the man 
who can conduct it successfully, and Mr. Dit- 
son has exhibited them in no ordinary degree. 
He was about the average height, and has 
always been noted for activity and industry, 
His face was cheerful and intelligent. His 
manners were polite, and he spoke with some 
deliberation, He was a studious, observing 
and reflective person throughout his whole ca- 
reer, Whatever step he took in business was 
based on good and sufficient reasons in his own 
mind, Intelligence, energy, and system were 
shown in himself, and required in all associ- 
ated with him. His entire career was one 
marked by the best methods of business and 
undeviating uprightness. 


| 
| 








Music in New York. 
M. Ovide Musin, the French violinist, has 
organized a concert company and is now 
** touring.” 


Mr. J. P, Holbrook, well known as a church 
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| 


music writer and compiler, died at his home in 


Brooklyn, last month. 


’ 


Haydn’s ‘‘Creation’ 
by the boy choir of St. James’ church, under 
the direction of Mr, G, E. Stubbs, the organist. 


The new singer in the German Opera at the | 


Metropolitan, Mme. Bettaque, is highly spoken 
of, and much is expected of her the present 
season. 

Rochester, N. Y., has hada Musical Festival, 
conducted by Theodore Thomas, She has 


also been blessed with the ‘* Whistling Lady,” | 
** Here we go up, now we | 


Mrs. Alice J, Shaw. 
go down.” 


composed of Adamowski, Fiedler, Kuntz, and 
Campanari. At a recent concert they gave 


Rubinstein’s quartet in B-flat in a remarkably | 


finished to an exceedingly critical 


audience, 


Miss Danks, daughter of H. P. Danks, the 
well-known song writer, made her New York 
debut at Chickering Hall, December Ist, as a 
vocalist, and scored a marked success. We 
predict amost promising future for this talented 
young artist, 


manner 


was sung last month 








eight years provided for Boston will be sought 
and secured if argument and influence have 
not lost their might. The names of the com- 
mittee will be made known at the close of the 
current week, 


Music in Boston. 
Boston, December 20, 1888, 

I am afraid that my last letter reached you 
too late for publication, therefore I send you a 
short tag, which you can add to it as a post- 
script. The chief events since my last com- 
munication have been the following : 

The Symphony Orchestra has given the 
Childe Harold Symphony by Berlioz in fine 
style, except that the finale was a little over- 
shaded. 

The Brahms B-flat concerto was splendidly 


played by Boermann, and the Heroic Sym- 
phony was given, not exactly in heroic, but in 


. : . | a very clear and perfectly balanced manner. 
The Adamowski Quartet recently formed, is | y P y 


The clubs have all given concerts. The 


| Apollo and the Boylston Clubs giving miscel- 


| trapuntist, probably 


laneous programs, and the Cecilia presenting 
Brahms’ greatest work, the “German Re- 
quiem,.” The latter is a stupendously great 
work, proving its composer to be a great con- 
yond any one of the 
present age. Spite of its great difficulties it 
was well given, although one scarcely cared to 
hear the piano cues, which were apparently 
necessary in some of the more difficult num- 


| bers. 


Rossini and Meyerbeer have had a hearing | 


at the Metropolitan Opera House. ‘* William 
Tell,” and “The Huguenots ” supplanted Wag- 
ner fora time. Both operas were welcomed 
back as old and tried friends by a most enthusi- 
astic audience. 


There may be some difference of opinion as 
to the advisability of an eternal séarch after 
some new thing under the sun; but there can 
be little doubt that he who is pre-Raphaelite 
from the rising of the sun to the going down 
thereof is by way of becoming a veritable an- 
tique. Perhaps Herr Anton Seidl is haunted 
by the fear that he may become an antique 
and that the future New Zealand Lanciani 
rumaging among the ruins of Manhattan Island 
may unearth his portrait and publish it as the 
divine front of the Gothamite Apollo Belvidere. 
At any rate, Herr Seidl plainly intends to give 
his auditors no excuse for weariness by reason 
of hearing familiar works, At his second con- 
cert, in Steinway Hall, December Ist, he had 
three orchestral numbers on his list, and all 
were new to local music lovers, 


A contract has been signed for a series of 
Thomas concerts. The scheme includes four 
evening performances and six matinees, All 
the leading musicians in Mr, Thomas’ orchestra 
have been retained, from Mr. Max Bendix, the 
young and brilliant comcertmeister, to Herr 
Loewe, the ruddy-faced Teuton, who for 
decades has presided over the 4impani. Special 
pains will be taken to make the programs as 
interesting as possible, both in respect of the 
value of the music chosen for interpretation 
and its novelty, and one or more soloists will 
be listened to in each concert, Unlike enter- 
prises of this kind in general, the new Thomas 
concerts are gotten up with an eye to a broader 
purpose than managers and speculative persons 
usually have in view. The entire profits of the 
entertainments, that is to say all moneys raised 
in excess of the amount needed to pay the 
actual cost of the concerts, will accrue toa 
fund established to provide for the permanent 
maintenance of the Thomas orchestra. Mr, 
Thomas’ friends and admirers have expressed 
their cordial approval of this idea, and the 
co-operation of every lover of music in New 
York in behalf of a project to provide this city 
with what the liberality of one man has these 





Rosenthal, the pianist, has captured Boston. 
He is phenomenal in his technique, and can 
play octaves and double thirds in an utterly un- 
heard-of manner. His performance of some of 
the Chopin and Schumann works proves him a 


| pianist of thought, as well as of fingers. But I 


do not think his expression on a par with his 
technique, and I was least satisfied with his 
playing of Beethoven. It may interest your 
readers to know that there is a good prospect 
of a series of endowments being made to the 
New England Conservatory of Music. We 
have had no Reuben Springers in the East yet 
but a foundation of a few regular professional 
choirs and free scholarships might not be a 
bad way of investing money to advance the 
cause of music. PROTEUS. 





How About That Singing-School ? 


Now that winter is approaching, and the 
evenings are long (and election is over), let us 
start that singing-class. The young folks are 
crying for it, and the old folks are storming the 
poor singing that the young folks are giving 
them in the churches, still neither young nor 
old are doing anything toward helping the 
singing along. Thirty years ago singing-schools 
were common things; there was one in nearly 
every school-house. Now we seldom hear of 
one; and I have known instances where asled- 
load of young people have gone six miles to see 
what a singing-school was like. 

Surely every village that can sustain a 
church, two stores, two blacksmith shops, and 
a hotel (?), ought tosupport a class in singing. 
‘« But,” some one says, ‘* where will we get a 
teacher? Nobody knows anything about mu- 
sic any more! ”’ Don’t worry about that! You 
go to work and get up the class—get all the 
young men and ladies to attend—see how much 
money you can raise, and I’ll warrant you will 
find a teacher worth all the money you raise. 
**Oh! but,” poor Susie says, ‘*I haven’t any 
voice for singing!” Then don’t talk so much. 
Don’t you know that musical tones are pro- 
duced by the vibrations of the vocal cords? 
And don’t you know that if you keep on talk- 
ing about other people’s miserable singing, and 
the horrid way that lady wears her hair, you 
won’t have any musicin your soul? And if you 

















have no music in your soul, how do you expect 
to get any out of your throat? 

No, we are bound to have this singing-school 
this winter, and we want you all to help it 
along, The young folks want a place to go 
nights; and the boys want an excuse for taking 
the girls out sleigh-riding ; and there is no bet- 
ter place to sleigh-ride to than to singing- 
school. And then going from singing-school 
is a good time for lovers and sweethearts to do 
their wooing, I merely mention this, because 
I have noticed how certain members of a cer- 
tain class I once instructed took advantage of 
it? But let us quit our nonsense, and talk 
business, We want you all to come to sing. 
If you never sang before, we want you to fry 
now, Let metell you something: Two certain 
young ladies of my acquaintance, who were 
once poor girls, who are now only in their 
twenties, get, when they sing in public, fifty 
dollars a night. I know of young ladies who 
have better voices for music than they have. 
Isn’t it worth while to learn ? And it is so easy 
to learn. Then, think of our church music! 
Oh! how it does grate upon our ears some- 
times—some singing on time, some singing be- 
fore time, and some singing without any time 
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at all--and not an intelligible word heard! Of | 


course this is not the case in all churches; but 

it is sometimes the case in some churches, 

Now, one, two, three, sing. Q. E..D. 
Bedminster, N. J., Dec. 4, 1888. 





Corelli. 


This celebrated musician possessed a vein of 
good-humored pleasantry, of which the follow- 
ing is an agreeable instance: Adam Strunck, 
violinist of the Rector of Hanover, arriving at 
Rome, immediately paid him a visit, Corelli, 
not knowing his person, but learning in the 
course of conversation that he was a musician, 
asked what was his instrument. Strunck re- 
plied that he played a little on the harpsichord 
and violin, and begged the favor that Corelli 
would let him hear his performance on the lat- 
ter instrument. Corelli politely complied; 
and, on laying down the: violin, requested a 
specimen of Strunck’s abilities. The stranger 
began to play rather carelessly, but so well as 
to induce Corelli to pay him a compliment on 
the freedom of his bow, and to remark, that, 
with practice, he would become an excellent 
player. Strunck then put the violin out of 
tune, and began to play with such skill, cor- 
recting with his fingers the mistuning of the 
instrument, that Corelli, amazed at his dex- 
terity, exclaimed: ‘‘I am called Archangelo ; 
but, by heaven, sir, you must be Archidiavolo!”’ 
— Musical Society. 





Chorus or Quartet? 


This is not the place to discuss at length the 
merits or peculiarities of the several kinds of 
choir, but one or two passing remarks may be 
allowed. Of the quartet we may safely say 
that it is a transitional or exceptional form, 
necessitated usually by a low state of musical 
culture among the people generally, although 
in itself it often represents a high degree of 
artistic perfection. It is frequently the first 
form possible in a newly settled community, as 
well as that adopted as a last resort by churches 
that are losing their young life or failing in 
spiritual energy; hence its greater frequency 


at the West, and alsoin Maine, where of twenty- | 





seven choirs reported nineteen are quartets | 
(this was the only state in which quartets were | 


reported as more common than choruses). The | 


quartet is the most expensive kind of choir, 
of course, and the one that has suffered most 
from the inconsiderate ambition of music 
teachers and students. The chorus choir is 
properly a segment of the congregation itself, 
having specialized functions, In its wholly 








volunteer form it is often very irregular and 
artistically unsatisfactory, but when carefully 
organized it may be both sympathetic and 
delightful. The ideal choir, one containing a 
quartet of soloists with a moderate chorus, is 
probably more frequent in an incomplete form 
than our statistics show, for large numbers of 
chorus choirs contain one or more solo singers. 
The precentor is rarer than might have been 
supposed, probably because our churches have 
not the vocal ability to satisfactorily maintain 
pure congregational music, or because they are 
unwilling entirely to forego the great ad- 

vantages of pure choir music. 
WaLpo R 


LLL 

The Musical Department of Franklin Col- 
lege, Franklin, Ind., gave the nineteenth and 
twentieth annual concerts December roth and 
11th, under the direction of J. M. Dangan, 
assisted by Miss Della Dungan. 


PRATT. 





Memoranda of Musical Events. 


Compiled from the Musical Calendar published by 
the John Church Co 








JANUARY. 
Jan. 1st. Haydn’s first visit to England 1791. 


Jan. 2d. ‘Flying Dutchman” first per- 
formed 1843 at Dresden. 

Jan. 3d. Giovanni Pergolesi born 1710 
in Italy. 

Jan. 4th. “Don Pasquale” first per- 
formed 1843 at Paris. 

Jan. 5th. John Church died 1741 at 
Westminster, England. 

Jan. 6th. Xaver Scharwenka born 1840 at 
Samter. 

Jan. 7th. Rossini’s Stabat Mater first giv- 
en 1842 at Paris. 

Jan. 8th. Hans von Bulow born 1530 at 
Dresden. 

Jan. gh. John K. Paine born 1839 at 
Portland, Me. ; 

Jan.1oth. Wulf Fries born 1825 at Gar- 
beck. . 

Jan. 11th. Domenico Cimarosa bo 1801 
at Venice. 

Jan. 12th, Arabella Goddard born 1838 at 


St. Malo. 

Jan. 13th. Ferdinand 
Frankf >rt-on-the-Main. 

Jan. 14th. Luigi Boccherini born 
Lucca. 

Jan. 15th. Jean Faure born 1830 at Mou- 
lins, 


Ries died 1838 at 


1740 at 


Jan. 16th, Anton Schindler died 1864 at 
Frankfort-on-the- Main. 

Jan. 17th. Gossec, originator of the sym- 
phony, tora 1733. 3 

Jan. 18th. Arcangelo Core‘i bors 1713 at 
Rome. , "i 

Jan. 19th. Ferdinand David born 1810 at 
Ilamburg. 

Jan. 20th. Francesco Conti born 1681 at 
Florence. 

Jan. 21st. Parepa Rosa died 1874 in Lon- 
don. 

Jan. 221. Munuel Garc'a born 1775 at 
Seville. ; ; 

Jan, 23d. Luigi Lablache died 1858 in 
Naples. 

Jan, 24th. Adolph Jensen died 1879 in 


Baden Baden. 
Jan, 25th. 
1835 at Paris. 


‘« Puritani” first performed 


Jan. 26th. Mme. Schroder-Devrient died 
1860 at Coburg. ; . 

Jan. 27th, Mozart born 1756 at Salzburg. 

Jan, 28th. Louis Herold born 1791 at 
Paris. 

Jan. 29th. David Auber born 1784 at 
Caen. pst 

Jan. goth. Johann Quantz born 1697 in 
Hanover, 

Jan. 31st. Franz Schubert born 1797 at 


Vienna. 


Musical Mopper. 


A Happy New Year to the worn and the tearful 
Whose pathway through life seems a desert so drear 
A Happs New Year to the gay and the cheerfu 


I wish all mankind had a Happy New Year 


METHOD IN MODESTY 
He was such a pleasant fellow 
So polite, so polished, too; 
Everywhere we went together 
Ge would murmur, “After you 
Did we reach a door together 
He would never first go through 
But would wait and let me pass him 
Saying softly, ‘After you! 
Was there anything we wanted 
And was not enough for two, 
He would always let me have it 
Always muttered, “ After you 
So it was on each occasion, 
Whatso'er the case might b« 
He would never be the leader 
But was always after me 
He has borrowed fifty dollars 
Maybe ‘tis a passing whim 
But he has not since been heard of, 
And now | am after him 


A common musical 


quarter in advance, 


term: Sixty dollars a 


It is said that a watch dog is not so large 
the morning as at night, because he is let 
at night and taken in in the morning. 


She (at the concert) to a man who is stan 
ing up and obstructing her view of the conduc 
tor ! You are not opa jue.”’ 


**Sit down, sir! 
Man—‘*‘ No, mum; Oi’m O'Reilly.” 


Mr, Winks—May I have the honor of 
company to the Wagner concert ? 

Miss de Biue—Certainly. I dote on Vo 
When is it! 

Mr, Winks—Vonsday. 


An old gentleman, a bachelor, finds some 
hair in his soup, and addresses his cook, with 
his air the most gracious: 

ss] you thank, Josephine, but the next time 
give it to me in a locket’ Le Figar 


A young lady was caressing a pretty spaniel 
and murmuring—*- I do love a nice d ” 2 

*“*Ah,” sighed a dandy, standing near, ‘] 
would I were a dog.”’ 

** Never mind,” retoried the lady, « 
grow.” j 


you'll 


Miss Spin ter (to bird fancier)-—I would like 
to get a canary bird, sir, that is a fine singer, 
Bird fancier—Yes, madam: now there is as 
fine a little fellow as I ever saw 
Miss Spinster— Fellow ? 
B rd fancier 
Miss Spins‘er (departing in indignation) —] 
think it is a perfect outrage.—J/. Y. 


Is it masculine, sir? 
Oh, yes; the males only sing 


Sun. 


**An’ phat is your Jamie doin’ these days, 
Mrs, O'Tare?”’ 


“Ah, Jamie is doin’ foine He’s a director 


in the opery house, an’ wears a swally-tail 
coat.”’ 
**A director is it? An phat does a director 
| do?” 


«Shure he directs the people to their seats, 
Chicago Times, 


a 


the 
voices, 


‘*The Crusaders”’ 
chorus work for male by 
Rogers, and recently published by The 
Charch Co It is dedicated to the Sox 
Pittsburg, Pa., and was sung by it last month, 


1s name of a new 
Edmund 


Jobn 


ety in 


with great success, A local paper says of the 
work and the performance: We do not see 
that it could be improved. Even the imper- 


turbable director was visibly moved and sur- 
prized by the perfection of the opening. Surely 
the force and spirit with which Mr, Rogers’ 
creation was rendered was in full appreciation 
of the honor conferred by his 
‘The Crusaders’ is a piece of excellent merit, 
Full of movement and expression, it is capable 
| of producing a marvelous effect.” 


dedication. 














THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


THE SONG OF SONGS, 


I'm a man thet ’s fond o' music, 
An’ w’en folks are not eround, 
1 kin make our old accorjun 
Squeak a mighty takin’ sound ; 
An’ thet banjer hangin’ yander, 
With its gentle plink, plank, plink, 
’Pyears to git plumb at the bottom 
Of the deepes’ thoughts I think. 


Does me heaps o’ good on Sundays 
’For’ the pray’r at church is said, 
Jes to stand an’ hyear “Old Hundetd”’ 
Soarin’ fur up overhead ! 
An’ 1 ’most kin spy the angels 
Leanin’ 'crost the gate up thar, 
When old Abrum Blackburn's darter 
Leads us in “Sweet Your 0’ Pray’r.”’ 


But ef you sh’u’d want to see me 
*W'en I hev my broades’ smile, 
You must ketch me in the kitchen, 
W'en the kittle 's on the bile! 
Fer I claim thar ain't no warblin’ 
Ever riz on red-birds’ wings 
Thet kin holt a taller candle 
To the song the kittle sings. 
Seems ez ef my soul gits meller 
In the kittle’s first sweet note, 
Till I fancy weddin’ music 
Sereakin’ f'om the iron th’oat. 
Sech times, ef I squent my eyes up, 
I kin fahly ‘pyear to see 
Old man Abrum Blackburn's darter 
Smilin’ thoo the steam at me! 
E. W. McGlasson in Century Bric-a-brac 


dt —— 


Hartel, 


The death last month, at the ripe old age of 
seventy-eight, of Raymund Hartel will recall the 
excellent work done for the musical art by the 
eminent firm of Brietkopf & Hartel, of which 
the deceased was chief. It is to this firm that 
we owe the splendid and cheap editions of 
the complete works of Beethoven and Mozart, 
Bach and Mendelssohn, Schubert, and others. 
They first brought out Spitta’s ** Bach” and 
Jahn’s ** Mozart,” and the authorized thematic 
catalogues of nearly all the classics. The firm, 
which is now directed by Dr. George Hase and 
Wilhelm Volkmann, was founded as far back 
as 1719, when Bernhardt Christoph Breitkopf, 
who was born in 1695, set up his printing press 
in Leipzig. He began first on a Hebrew Bible, 
but ultimately became the leading printer in 
Germany. The son, Johann Gotlob Breitkopf, 
introduced movable music type and started the 
music publishing business. There is now no 
Brietkopf in the firm, as the younger grandson 
of its founder handed over the affair to Gott- 
fried Hartel, who was born in 1763, and whose 
youngest son died last week. It is due to the 
Hartels that the business became what it now 
is, that is to say, not only the oldest,.but one 
of the most important music publishing houses 


in the world 
_ LTC BLL’ 


Northern Ohio Correspondence, 


Messrs, Andres and Doerner, assisted by 
Miss Elizabeth Hetlich, made a brilliant con- 
cert tour through Northern Ohio, appearing at 
Cleveland (Nov. 19), Akron (Nov. 20), Canton 
(Nov. 21), Massillon (Nov, 22), and Mansfield 
(Nov. 23). At Cleveland fully one thousand 
of the musical eff attended the recital. The 
audience was wild with enthusiasm, and de- 
manded numerous encores. Their playing of 
piano duos (two pianos) proved a very attract- 
ive feature, A prominent Cleveland musician 
stated that a-more enthusiastic and successful 
piano recital was never had in Cleveland. In 
Akron, Canton, Massillon and Mansfield large 
and appreciative audiences greeted them, 
These artists are expected to play next summer 
at Cleveland for the O. M. T. A., and at Phila- 
delphia for the M. T, N, A. 

The Canton Mews-Democrat, of November 
22d, contains the following : 

‘*Mr. Andres is to a degree poetical, seldom 
found ina pianist. There is no straining after 
effects and the sensational. His pieces were so 





many soul-soothing poems, Mr. Doerner is a 
master of technique, Never a wrong note. He 
played with a warmth and abandon delightful 
and made his difficult solos sound as if they 
contained no difficulties, and as easy as child’s 
play. This is a remarkable artistic attainment. 

** Miss Hetlich’s solos were strewn as so many 
fragrant flowers in the program. She has a 
beautiful voice and fine stage presence. She 
interpreted her different selections with rare 
taste. Miss Hetlich is more than a vocalist. 
She is a musician who is en rapport with the 
emotional content of song, and voices the dif- 
ferent moods artistically, 

‘* We miss our guess if these artists will not 
meet with an enthusiastic reception whenever 
they deign to visit us again, Their perform- 
ance will prove of more educational value than 
ordinary recitals, From our experience last 
night Canton is not so musical after all. A 
better appreciation of high art matters and im- 
proved musical atmosphere are not very far 
distant.” 





JOY DOUBLED. 


I sing as sings the bird 
On yonder branchlet swinging ; 
It is not that the song be heard, 


But for the joy of singing. 
And yet, if there chance by, 
Or hap to linger nigh, 
Who listens to my lay. 
Then with a heart less troubled 
Goes bravely forth to meet the day, 
The joy of song is doubled. 
—J. A. Wolcott, in Century Bric-a- Brac 


A 


Musical Events. 


Mme. Ines Fabri-Muller, of San Francisco, 
has, with her pupils, been giving a series of 
successful operatic concerts, under the business 
management of the well-known Press Agent, 
Marcus M. Henry. 


C.C. Case has conducted musical conventions 
this fall at Espeyville, Pa., Waterford, Pa., 
Union City, Pa., and Edinboro, Pa. Mr. Case 
is engaged again to conduct the music at the 
two Chautauqua Assemblies in Florida in 
February and March. 


The Dayton Philharmonic Society gave the 
** Messiah ’’ December 28th, with Prof, W. L. 
Blumenschien as director, Miss Ella J. Kneis- 
ley, soprano, Miss Alice Vose, alto, Mr. Fred. 
Jenkins, tenor, C. B. Ellinwood, bass, and Mr. 
I. V. Flagler, organist, 


December 7th, at Baylor College, Belton, 
Texas, was given a grand concert of popular 
music under the direction of the principal of 
the music department, Prof.G. H. Rowe. The 
trustees and citizens generally pronounced it 
to be the best concert yet given in that locality. 


The Neave Music School at Salisbury, N. C., 
is just now giving its second group of Soiree 
Recitals, in the present school-year series. We 
know Mr. Neave to be a conscientious and 
painstaking teacher, and are pleased to see the 
marks of progress as evinced in the programs 
sent us, 

Prof, W. L. Blumenschein, of Dayton, O., 


ex-President of the O. M. T. A., gave a recital, 
December 17th, in honor of the one hundred 


and eighteenth anniversary of Beethoven’s | 


birth, The program consisted entirely of 
Beethoven’s music, vocal and instrumental, 
performed by some cf his advanced pupils, 


Mr. Wm. A. May, of New York City, whose 
success with ‘* Under the Palmas ” we chronicled 
a short time ago, has, by his advice and en- 
couragement, induced other societies to venture 
into the cantata field, notably the Y. P.S, (. E. 
of the Methodist church of Mt. Clair, N, J., 
which recently gave Root and Butterworth’s 
‘* Pillar of Fire ’ with fine effect, under the 
direction of Mr, A, H, Siegfried and Harry J. 
Greener. 











BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


“oman is the name of a new Society weekly pub- 
lished in Cineinnati. Its tone is high and noble, and 
can not fail to prove useful and interesting to the 
ladies of our eity. C. C, oS is prominently con 
nected with the enterprise, which fact insures good 
and faithful management. Several prominent ladies 
edit and write for it. The Visrror is glad to be able 
to give ita helping hand. 


The Wide Awake for 1889 is already on the wing, 
with its wealth of stories, poems, pictures, histories, 
etc., ete, The best and most cultured writers are 
secured for it, and several stories of great merit and 
interest have been already begun, votably a story by 
J.T. Trowbridge, entitled “‘ The Adventures of David 
Vane and David Crane"; also “ Five Little Pepper's 
Midway,”’ by. Margaret Sidney. Mrs, Fremont’s 
sketches of *‘ Early Days in the Far West'’ will have 
a prominent place in this year's Wide Awake. Want 
of space forbids our enumerating all the promised at- 
tractions of the year, but we can assure our readers 
that the Wide Awake deserves its name, and will 
prove to be all that it implies the coming year. D., 

Athrop & Co., Loston. 


The Century for December, if not strictly speaking a 
Christmas number, is still a Mn gee od number, 
opening as it does with a frontispiece picture, ‘“‘ The 
Coming of Winter," by Mary Hallock Foote, and con 
taining also a number o! wa engravings of 
sacred pictures by the old and little known Italian 
master, Duecio, in the Gallery of Italian Masters, 
which is now one of the most valuable features of The 
Century. In addition to this there is a western story 
in verse by James Whitcomb Riley entitled “ Last 
Christmas Was A Year Ago"; and still further a 
Christmas editorial. 

A striking feature of this number is furnished by 
two articles on Henry Ward Beecher's memorable ap 
pearance in England in 1863, in advocacy of the cause 
of the American Union. The first of these articles is 
written by the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, Editor of The 
Christian Advocate and Journal, who saw and heard 
‘Beecher at Liverpool in ‘68"'; the other by Mr. 
Beecher himself—a fragment written for The Century 
just before his death—and is accompanied by a fac- 
simile page of his last manuscript. 

The Lineoln history and “ Siberia" go on with in 
creasing interest, and all the departments are crowded 
to the full with valuable matter 

The Century is not only honored at home, but is at 
tracting world-wide attention. The two following 
notices from foreign journals are but specimens of a 
large number before us. 

The Century is a Cyclopedia of Magazines. Its 
articles are wonderfully good and readable. Mr. 
George Kennan's description of “Siberia and the 
Exile System "' should be read by all who wish to form 
a correct idea of the cruelty and frightful tyranny 
which is now weighing upon the Russian empire.— 
Literary Churchman. 

** Enterprise" continues to be the watchword of the 

ublishers of The Century The Cony interest- 
ng series of papers on Siberia is from the pen of a 
racy writer, who, as commissioner for the publishers, 
explored the country, armed with ample facilities for 
making himself acquainted with the many, to us, 
mysterious phases of life there, in all its varieties.— 
Forfar Herald. 





Worker’s Songs. 


There is scarcely an occupation, certainly 
none that demands unity of purpose and regu- 
larity of attack, that has not, or has not had, 
its own peculiar kind of song or accompanying. 
chant, The anvil, the loom, the dairy, the 
field, the wharf, the plantation, ay, and even 
the collier’s dreary world, are each in them- 
selves an incentive to some sort of music, and 
their laborers im all parts make for themselves, 
if not a pleasing recreation, at any rate a sooth- 
ing monotony by crooning, or humming, or 
chanting, some rhythmical measure. Athenzeus 
has preserved the Greek names of different 
songs as sung by various trades, but unfor- 
tunately none of the songs themselves. There 
was one for the corn-grinders, another for wood- 
workers, another for weavers; the reapers had 
their carol, the herdsmen a song composed by 
a Sicilian ox-driver; the kneaders, the bathers 
and the galley-rowers were not without their 
chant, -It is still the custom in Egypt and 
in Greece to carry on an immense labor by an 
accompaniment of music and singing; hence 
the story of Amphion building Thebes with his 
lyre. In Africa, to this day, the laborers on 
the plantations at Yaoorie work to the sound of 
adrum, Almost all these old Grecian trade- 
songs have their counterpart at the present time, 
in some land, if not universally.— Zhe Néne- 
teenth Century. 
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Thy love un-known Has brok-en ev - 

















Justas I am, Thy love un-known Has brok-en ev - ’ 
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HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelled for Touch, 

Singing Quality, Delicacy and 

Great Power of Tone, with 

Highest Excellence of Work- 

manship. 

HAZELTON BROTHERS, 

Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO.,, General Agents, 
CINCINNATI. 





CATALOGUES 


of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to 
any address on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 





New Collections of Paino fljusic. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 
By Foreign Composers. Boards, $1.00 
MODERN JUVENILE CLASSICS. 
Easy Music. . * P ‘ . Boards, $1.00 
THE MUSICAL UNION. 
By American Composers. 
THE PIANO SOUVENIR. 
By American and Foreign Comp’rs. Paper, 65c. 


NEW COLLECTIONS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
MODERN SOPRANO SONGS. 
By the Best Authors. : . 
MODERN VOCAL DUETS. 
By Foreign Writers. . ‘ 
FIFTY BASS SONGS. 
Principally from Operas. 
THE SONG SOUVENIR. 
By American and Foreign Writers. Paper, 65c. 
Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati. 


Boards, $1.50 





Boards, $1.00 
Boards, $1.25 


Paper, $1.00 


W M. 





THE JOHN CHURCH C0.’S 


Imperial String Cabinet. 


JUST THE THING TO KEEP STRINGS 
IN GOOD ORDER AND PRESERVE 
THEIR ORIGINAL QUALITY 
AND STRENGTH. 


Many dealers in Strings for the Violin, Guitar, 
Banjo, etc., have no doubt experienced considerable | 


trouble in keeping their stock of strings in such a 
manner that each kind may be easily identified, and 
at the same time preserve the original quay and 
strength of the goods. We feel that this difficulty 
has deterred a number of dealers who might profit- 
ably handle strings under proper conditions from 
carrying a stock of them, and we believe we have 
found a solution of the difficulty in our IMPERIAL 
STRING CABINET. 

This Cabinet consists of a handsome and substan- 
tial set of hard-wood shelves, each of which is coun- 
tersunk for its proper number of jars. The jars are 
made of ei clear glass, and are rendered air-tight 
by a close-fitting nickel-plated cover, which excludes 
all moisture and protects the strings from atmos- 

heric changes, a well-known cause of deterioration 

n strings. 

THE IMPERIAL STKING CABINET supplies a 
long-felt want among the trade generally, but more 
especially in those cases where dealers are not famil- 
iar with the respective names of the different strings. 
Each jar is labeled with the name or letter of the 
string it contains, and as all strings are put _? in 
packages and carefully marked before shipping, it is 
no trouble for a dealer to keep his stock in perfect 
order, and preserve the original quality of the 


8 \e 

The Imperial String Cabinet is made in three sizes, 
containing 12, 18, and 30 jars respectively. 

No. 1 (size 17¥gx17% , containing 12 jars. 
No. 2 (size 17 ox25%4), containing 18 jars. 
No. 3 (size 254x254), containing 30 jars. 

Prices and special terms to the trade furnished 
upon application. 

N. B.—The Jars in each Cabinet will be labeled 
to suit the line of strings which purchaser de- 
sires to keep in stock. 

Please indicate with your order how you wish 
your jars to be labeled. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


74 WEST FOURTH S8T., CINCINNATI, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN MUSICAL MER- 
CHANDISE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


KNABE & CO. 





| A NEW GOSPEL SONG BOOK! 


—— THE —— 


Great Awakening 


A COLLECTION OF REVIVAL SONGS. 


Prepared under the Personal Supervision of the 


REV. SAM. P. JONES, 


For use in all Gospel Meetings. 

This is a book of 160 pages, consisting of Choice 
New Hymns and Tunes, by the very best writers, to- 
gether with the most popu of the Standard a 
Songs and Hymns, which have won a world-wide 
reputation in evangelical work. 

“THE GREAT AWAKENING” will be used in all 
of the Rey. Sam. P. Jones’ meetings, as the following 
extract, from the Preface, over his own signature, 
will show: 

“TI shall use this book in preference to all otbers, 
wherever my work shall engage me, because I be- 
lieve it is the best book of songs in existence, and as 
such I commend it heartily to all who want senti- 
ment and music in harmony with the best Christian 
thought and wide-awake methods.”"—Sam. P. JonEs. 

An examination of the work will convince one of 
its oyerier merit, while the low price at which it is 
sold, brings it within the reach of all. 

Bound in boards, price 30 cents each by mail, post- 
paid ; $3.00 per dozen, or $25.00 per hundred by ex- 
press, not prepaid. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
74 West Fourth Street CINCINNATI, O. 
May be ordered through Booksellers or Music Dealers. 


The John Church Co. 
have just received a new supply of the 


FAMOUS MEYER ™ Fiutes 


FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 








have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENC 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for néarly fifty years,and by their excellence alone 


E, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


WM. KNABE & CoO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, aud 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Sent postpaid on receipt of marked prices. 
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If 
— music dealer does not keep them, send di- 


Root & SONS Music Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Manacer, 


General fjusic Dealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOoKs, 


Agents for best makes of 


PIANOS axe ORGANS 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


_ WABASH AVE. & ADA ST., CHICAGO. — 





‘‘ aN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIANO 00., Boston, Mass. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’l Factors. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Wo. 5. 


By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES MC- 
GRANAHAN, and GEORGE C. 
STEBBINS. 

Some years having elapsed since the publication of 
GospeL Hymns No. 4, and its consolidation with the 
earlier numbers into one book, Mr. D. L. Moody and 
others engaged in Evangelistic work, have felt the 
need of having additional new songs, and GosPEL 


Hymns No. 5 has been especially prepared to meet | 


this growing necessity. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 


—- ba pages, nearly double the 
mber in previous single volumes, 
but Tt will be sold at the same prices, i. ¢. : 


MUSIC EDITION. 


$30.00 per 100 
50.00 per 100 


Board Covers........... 10.00 per 100 
Cloth Limp, with Gilt Stamp .-. 15.00 per 100 


NONPAREIL EDITION. 

Paper Covers 5.00 per 100 

If ordered by mail, add 5 cts. for ~~ on the 
Music Editions, 2 cts. for the Words n boards 
or cloth, and 1 cent for the Nonpareil Edition. 

No. 5 will not be bound or combined with GosrEL 
Hymns CONSOLIDATED 

GOSPEL HYMNS are the only becks of 
the kind used by Messrs. MOODY and 
SANKEY in their gospel meetings. Do 
net be deceived by misleading ad vertise- 
—— of books issued by other publish- 


Published by The JOHN CHURCE C0., Cincinnati. 





THE MELODIES OF 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


COWwWsSOoLIDATED 


ARRANGED FOR THE 


CORNET, 


By 8. C. HAYSLIP, 


For use in SABBATH SCHOOLS, GOSPEL 
MEETINGS, and all 


REVIVAL SERVICES. 


A Piano or Organ played from the regular edition 
will agree perfectly with the Cornet played from this 


one. 
Price, $1.00. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati. 








Sheet Music and Music Books 


of every description, both Foreign and American. 
Prompt attention pr to mail orders, and particu- 
lar care taken to fil 


—— in person. Any piece of Music or any Music 


mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of retail | 


rice. 
4 THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 


We are issuing yearly a the proper seasons, music 
of all kinds, suitable ‘or s al occasions, such as 
ae, Easter, Flower unday, Children’s Day, 

ankagiving, etc, Con Complete lists sent on epplice 
tien. CH CO., Cincinnati 
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—3 iW, all , 518 S#° 


“ KING OF THE Sea’ ‘ 


Jew us for 1689, 
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Now is the time for ae resolutions. Re- 


solve to lose no time in procuring one of 


Ditson & Co.’s excellent Music Books ; 
all first-class, and these among the best. For 


ONE DOLLAR you can secure the new 


POPULAR SONG COLLECTION. 37 songs ; 
or POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 27 piano pes.; 
or POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COL’N. 60 pieces ; 
or CLASSICAL PIANIST. 42 classical pieces ; 
or PIANO CLASSICS. 44 classical pieces ; 
or YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSICS. 52 easy pieces; 
or SONG CLASSICS. 50 songs, for soprano ; 
or SONG CLASSICS FOR LOW VOICE. 47 songs; 
or CLASSIC TENOR SONGS. 36 songs ; 
or CLASSIC BARITONE AND BASS SONGS. 33; 
or CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. The newest duets ; 





or COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO. ) Two popu- 
or COLLEGE SONGS FOR GUITAR. ; lar books. 
orEMMANUEL. Trowbridge; Oratorio 
or RUTH AND NAOMI. Damrosch ; _ and 

or JOSEPH'S BONDAGE. Chadwick ; Cantatas 
or FALL OF JERUSALEM. Parkhurst) Musica! 
or HOLY CITY. Gaul; Societies 


or EMERSON’S PART SONGS AND GLEES. 
or EMERSON’S CONCERT SELECTIONS. 
or GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING. 


Any Book mailed promptly, postpaid, for $1.00. 


WHAT CHOIRS NEED. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 


Emerson’s Anthems of Praise. 
doz., $9.00. 

Perkins’ Anthem Harp. $1.2 

American Anthem Book. $1.25" 
Order with Ditson’s imprint, 

Dressler’s Sacred Selections. $1.50; 
$13.50. 

Laus Deo. 

Santoral. 
doz., $9.00. 

Vex Laudis. Ernst Leslie. $1.00; per doz 

Dows’ Respongs and Sentences. 8) cts.; per 
doz., $7.20. 

Perkins’ Easy Anthems. $1.00; per doz., $9 
And many others. Please send for lists and de- 
scriptions. 


$1.00 per 


per doz., $12 
per doz., $12 


per doz., 


Henshaw. $1.00; per doz., 
$1.00 


Palmer and Trowbridge per 


$9 


Singing Societies and Clubs need 


Chorus Books, as 
Emerson’s Chorus Book. $1. 
Perkins’ Glee and Chorus Book. $1 


A ph. Zerrahn. $1. 
Cencert Selections. Emerson. $1. 
Also the Choruses of the Oratorios. (See lists.) 


Cantatas (Classic), as Mendelssohn's Christus, 40 
ts.; Rheinberger’s Christoforus, $1; Three Holy 
Children, Stanford, $1; Fair Melusina, Hofmann, 
75 cts. ; Wreck of the Hesperus, Anderton, 35 cts 
Battle of the Huns, Zéliner, 80 cts. 


| Camtatas (Scenic). Joseph's Bondage, Chadwick, 
$1; Ruth and Naomi, Damrosch, $1; Rebecca 
Hodges (easy), 65 cts.; Esther, Bradbury (easy), 
50 ets. 


them as carefully as if goods were | 


| Also more than a hundred Masses, containing the 
Book, no matter where published, will be sent by | tay ; 





best and sweetest of sacred music 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 












































The Lord is my Shepherd. (Chant.) 


G. C, KNOPFEL. 
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The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want; He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, he 


leadeth me beside the still 
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wa - ters; # restoreth my soul, he leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. 
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Yea, though I walk thro’ the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me, thy rod 
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and thy staff, they comfort me. 
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Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of 
mine enemies ; thou anointest my head with oil, my cup runneth over. 
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life ; and I will dwell in the house of the Lord 
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Copyright, 1888, by THe JoHN CHURCH Co, 
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Surely, goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my 
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